




















JoHN WINTER’s REPENTANCE. 


BEAR AND FORBEAR; 
OR, — 
THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF NICK VAN WOLTER. 


¥ We: you have been a thorn in my 
path,” said Nick Van Wolter, as the 
Belle stood down the lake. 
“Do you regard me as the author of your 
misfortunes?” I inquired. 
“ Certainly I do.” 
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‘*You are mistaken. You are the author of 
them yourself, Nick.” ' 

“T don’t think so. Everything was going 
very well with me till you came up here,” he 
added, bitterly. 

‘*T did not instigate you to rob the bank.” 

‘*No; but I should have got off if you had 


not turned up.” 


‘*-You don’t seem to think that your crimes 
are the cause of your misfortunes, Nick. If 
you had been an honest and upright young 
man, I could not possibly have done you any 
harm.” 

‘That may be true, but you have upset alli 
my calculations.” 
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** You should not have had any such calcu- 
lation as the robbing of a bank.” 7 

‘* Well, I suppose it will not make any dif- 
ference now. This is the end of me,” he re- 
plied, as the tears filled his eyes again. ‘‘ Ten 
or twenty years in prison is not a pleasant 
thing to think of.” 

‘You ought to have thought of that before 
you robbed the bank.” 

‘Of course I had, but I didn’t. I hadn’t 
the least idea that I should be detected. I 
didn't think it was possible; and it wouldn’t 
have been, if you had kept out of the way.” 

**You were blind, Nick." Murder will out. 
Those who commit great crimes are almost 
always discovered. I don’t believe a man who 
commits a crime has more than one chance in 
a hundred of escaping the consequence of it, 
even in this world,” I added, warmly. 

“Do you think any one would have sus- 
pected me of robbing the bank if you had 
been out of the way, Wolf?” 

**T think it would have come out. There is 
always a screw loose somewhere in this kind 
of business. You did not know I was near 
the hotel till Mr. Overton introduced me.” 

“Yes, I did; I saw you yesterday afternoon, 
when you landed at the grove. I saw Waddie 
coming towards the place when Miss Dorn- 
wood and myself were walking. I was afraid 
he would see me, and I told the lady I would 
get a team and drive her along the shore road, 
if she would wait where she was.” 

‘* We saw you hastening towards the hotel,” 
said Waddie. 

“‘T heard Miss Dornwood scream, and saw 
the bear before her, but I could not return be- 
cause you were there. I stepped back into the 
grove, and saw all that passed.” 

‘“*And you expected to marry Miss Dorn- 
wood?” I asked. 

“*Yes, I expected to do so, though she re- 
fused me once. Mr. Overton assured me he 
could make it all right, and I had no doubt he 
would. The girl was pretty and interesting.” 

‘Did Mr. Overton know you were not what 
you represented yourself to be?” I inquired, 
finding that Nick was disposed to be commu- 
nicative. 

‘¢Of course I never told him who I really 


was; but, after the talk we had together at: 


Cape May, I think he understood the matter 
wellenough. It was very fine for him to call 
me an impostor, after we had understood each 
other for a month,” replied Nick, sourly; and 
he seemed to be as much disgusted with Mr. 
Overton as with me. 

“You had an understanding with him, 
then?” 





“Tt was not in black and white; but I 
knew what he meant, and he knew what I 
meant.” 

‘* What did he mean?” I asked. 

Nick hesitated, and looked in the bottom of 
the boat, as if considering whether he should 
answer the question or not. 

“‘T think Mr. Overton has used me in a 
shabby manner,” said he, at last. ‘‘ He did 
not even offer to help me out of my trouble, 
but called me an impostor. I don’t know that 
I am under any obligation to conceal his 
tricks.” 

“If he means any wrong towards Miss 
Dornwood, you ought not to conceal it,” added 
Waddie. 

‘* She is a good girl, and I liked her. Idon’t 
wish her any harm; and that is what Mr. 
Overton means. He intends to rob her of 
her fortune.” 

‘¢ Are you sure of that, Nick?” 

“Tam; I'll tell you the whole story, Wolf; 
and if you have a chance todo me a favor, I 
hope you will do it.” 

“*T shall be glad to do anything that is right 
for you,” I replied. 

‘*T don’t want to be paraded through the 
streets of Centreport, and stared at by all the 
folks I used to know,” said Nick, glancing at 
the constable, as though he knew him well 
enough to understand that he would make the 
most of his victim. 

The prisoner evidently expected me to save 
him from this painful exhibition, and I was 
willing to do so if it was in my power. 

**T don’t owe Mr. Overton anything, cer- 
tainly,” continued Nick. ‘I could have 
choked him when he introduced you to me, 
Wolf.” 

‘* Didn't he speak to you beforehand about 
me?” I asked. 

‘Not a word. Do you think I should have 
showed myself to you? Notatall. If I had 
known you were in the house, or anywhere 
near it, I should have taken myself off. When 
I came back in the morning, Mr. Overton told 
me your boat was gone, and he could not find 
any of the party who belonged to her. This 
made me perfectly easy. I was going.to New 
York this afternoon, and I had no more idea 
of seeing you than! had of meeting the Queen 
of England.” 

‘* By the way, Nick, how did you get back 
to the hotel?” inquired Waddie, who had been 
much mystified on this subject. ‘* We sent 
two men by the upper road, and Captain Syn- 
ders and myself came by the shore road.” 

‘*When I met Cutter last night—” 

“Who?” 
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‘¢ Cutter — the man who went down to Cen- 
treport with me.” 

«‘ Schleifer,” I added. 

“He has as many names as a Spanish In- 
fante,” said Nick. ‘‘When I met him, we 
changed our plans. He was to go to Middle- 
port as quietly as he could, and took a canal- 
boat, so as not to let many people see him. 
You know how he happened to come ashore 
here. I was to meet him on the wharf at Mid- 
dleport, as soon as everything was still, and I 
intended to drive down after dark, so that no 
one could see me. After Miss Dornwood 
came back to the hotel, and Mr. Overton had 
locked her into her room, I went down to the 
bar to get a glass of wine, for I was alarmed, 
and wanted something to raise my spirits. I 
met Cutter there, and he decided to ride with 
me to Middleport. 

‘¢T took a team, and told the stable-keeper 
I should not be back till late, if I returned be- 
fore morning. I drove to Highlandville, where 
we put the team up at one stable, and hired a 
horse and buggy at another. At Middleport, 
where we arrived at half past eleven, I put the 
team in the shed at the store nearthe head of 
the wharf. I knew just where to find a boat, 
and we started to cross the lake. In the dark- 
ness I made out a sail-boat, going through the 
Narrows. She was close aboard of us when I 
discovered her. Then the sail-boat kept away 
a little, and ran into us.” 

‘‘Did you know what boat it was?” asked 
Waddie. 

“IT did not. I knew the Belle was up the 
lake, and it did not occur to me that it was 
she, even when the fireworks blazed up. We 
ought to have given up the job then, but Cut- 
ter said it was all right. We got out of the 
way as quick as possible. We walked over to 
the Institute, and soon saw the sail-boat go 
down the lake. We were satisfied then, and 
went to the bank. We approached the build- 
ing by the back way, and did the job. It took 
so long to cut the hole through the door, that 
we did not finish till nearly daylight; and 
even then we heard the porter in the building. 

“In a few minutes there was a commotion, 
and we realized that our work had been dis- 
covered. I led the way to the steam-mill by 
the back alleys, hoping to find a boat there. 
We were disappointed, and, as there was no 
one in the way, we hastened to the steamboat 
wharf. I jumped into the tender of the Grace; 
but Cutter said he would not leave the Raven, 
which lay there, for some one to use in follow- 
ing us. We decided to separate then, in order 
to divide and bother our pursuers. I pulled 
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across the lake, and got my horse at the shed. 
I took the upper road; but the horse was not 
fast, and I soon heard the rattle of a wagon 
behind me. Seeing a road into the woods, I 
drove in, taking care to remove the tracks of 
the wheels and the horse, so that they might 
not attract the attention of my pursuers. I 
suppose they had not heard the rattle of my 
vehicle, for presently they passed my hiding- 
place at a furious speed. 

‘“*Resuming the road, I continued on my 
way, and reached Highlandville without see- 
ing any person. Returning the horse I had 
hired here, I obtained the one I had driven 
from the hotel, and went leisurely back with- 
out seeing any of the pursuers. I believed I 
was all right then; and I should have been, if 
Wolf had not crossed my path.” 

“Did you divide the money?” asked the 
constable. 

‘*No; we each took what we happened to 
have. Cutter carried the gold in his bag. 
We were to meet in New York, and makea 
fair division, expecting the newspapers to tel} 
us how much the bank had lost, so that nei- 
ther could cheat the other.” 

‘* Where have you been since we parted 
above Hitaca, Nick?” I inquired, in order to 
bring him back to the Overton business. 

‘“*T went to Philadelphia first. I meant to 
go into some kind of business, and save the 
money I had; but, while I was at a hotel in 
the city, I met Cutter, who persuaded me to 
visit a gambling saloon, where I lost about 
half of my money. I found that Cutter was 
employed by the establishment to visit the 
hotel, and bring in customers. I had wit 
enough to stop playing when I found it was a 
losing game. Cutter took a fancy to me, and 
put me in the way of making a little money at 
this gambling house. I was employed as ‘a 
young gentleman from the country.’ When 
any one came in, I was allowed to win largely, 
for the encouragement of other young men 
from the rural districts, but of course my win- 
nings went back to the banker. 

** As the season advanced, a gambling house 
was opened at Cape May, and Cutter and my- 
self went down to influence customers. I did 
not like the business, and he was dissatisfied 
with his salary. He informed me that he had 
been a machinist, and through many stages 
the conversation went on till he told me he 
meant to make a grand strike by emptying the 
vault of some bank. He talked to me about the 
plan for weeks before I would consent to have 
anything to do with it. Then I suggested the 
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at the best hotel, and no one except an occa- 
sional victim knew who or what we were. 
We bathed in the surf, danced, dined, and 
flourished in the drawing-rooms. 

‘*There was a rumor about the hotel that 
an English lord, zzcog., was staying there. 
Every one wanted to penetrate the mystery; 
but, if there was any lord there, he kept his 
own secret. As a joke, Cutter whispered con- 
fidentially to some of the guests that I was the 
lord. I soon found that I was treated with 
great consideration, though, as my friend had 
not told me what he was about, I did not*un- 
derstand the reason. Fathers and mothers 
introduced me to their daughters, and I was 
a lion in spite of myself. Among those to 
whom Cutter had imparted the great secret 
was Mr. Overton, and I made the acquaintance 
of Miss Dornwood. Will you give mea drink 
of water, Wolf? I feel quite faint,” said Nick, 
who was really very pale. 

I brought him some water, and also some 
crackers and cheese, for I knew he had not 
been to dinner; but he would not eat. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
COLONEL WIMPLETON’S WRATH. 


ICK soon declared that he felt better, and 
continued his story. 

‘¢T was very much pleased with Miss Dorn- 
wood, especially when I learned that she had 
a fortune of two hundred thousand dollars. A 
few days after I was introduced to her, I had 
the pleasure of saving her from drowning 
while she was bathing in the surf. She was 
not as grateful to me as I supposed she would 
be, but I hoped soon to win her regard. One 
day Mr. Overton came into the gambling 
saloon where I was employed. I was en- 
gaged in inducing a man from the country to 
play, and I did not notice the presence, of the 
guardian of Miss Dornwood for some time. 
He knew enough of the world to understand 
my position. If I had seen him sooner, I 
should not have committed myself. But Mr. 
Overton did not seem to have any less regard 
for me, when he met me about the hotel, and 
encouraged my advances to Miss Dornwood. 

“T told Cutter what I was doing in this di- 
rection. He laughed, and informed me of the 
practical joke he had played upon me. He 
advised me to follow up the affair, and not to 
take the trouble to deny that I was an English 
nobleman. I was pleased with the attentions 
bestowed‘upon me by the guests, and was not 
disposed to ruin myself in their estimation. 
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I continued to be very devoted to Miss Dorn- 
wood; and, as her guardian and his wife 
would not permit her to make other acquaint- 
ances, watching her every moment of the time, 
I was almost her only companion. I gave up 
my place in the gambling saloon, lest it should 
compromise me, and I had plenty of time to 
give to Miss Dornwood. She seemed to like 
me very well, and I soon proposed to her; 
but, to my chagrin and astonishment, she 
gave me a decided refusal. 

‘‘T did not believe she meant it, and I was 
confident that I could change her mind in due 
time. After this she tried to avoid me; but T 
managed very carefully, devoting myself quite 
as much to the guardian as to the ward. Miss 
Dornwood certainly treated me very kindly, 
though she was rather shy. Mr. Overton 
thought she was making too many friends at 
Cape May, and decided to spend a few weeks 
at Newport. The family went there, and Cut- 
ter and myself went also. On the journey I 
thought Miss Dornwood had relented towards 
me, and soon after our arrival I had a talk 
with Mr. Overton, in which I boldly pleaded 
for the hand of his ward. He had no objec- 
tions, and told me that, according to the terms 
of Mr. Dornwood’s will, his ward could not 
marry unless with the guardian’s consent, 
without losing three fourths of her fortune. 

‘The conversation was a long one, for Mr. 
Overton was very guarded in his remarks; but 
I understood him perfectly, even while he did 
not fully commit himself. He said that, as 
usual, some very extravagant reports had 
been circulated in regard to the extent of her 
fortune. He did not wish to have any mis- 
takes or disappointments, and he told me he 
would give me on our wedding day fifty thou- 
sand dollars. He wished to be distinctly un- 
derstood that this was all she was entitled to; 
and he added that, as I was an English noble- 
man, money could not be any object to me. 
I did not deny that I was a lord, and told him 
I was satisfied with the dowry of his ward. I 
understood Mr. Overton as well as he under- 
stood me; and I was satisfied I could obtain 
the rest of Miss Dornwood’s fortune after our 
marriage. 

‘* Life at Newport made sad inroads upon 
my funds, and it was necessary for them to be 
replenished very soon. Iintended toobtain my 
supply from the vaults of the Centreport Bank, @ 
and Cutter and I completed our plans for the © 
job. I suggested to Mr. Overton that the Cata- 
ract House was a capital place to spend a few 
weeks, when he spoke of, leaving Newport, 
and it was decided that we should go there. 
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Cutter and I agreed upon the night for the 
visit to the bank, but we separated before we 
reached the Cataract House. You know the 
rest of the story, Wolf.” 

‘Did you really expect to marry Miss Dorn- 
wood?” asked Waddie, who appeared to be 
disgusted with the conceit of Nick. 

“Certainly I did; and I think she had 
changed her views since she refused me.” 

‘“‘Did you acknowledge that you were a 
lord?” 

‘‘When we went to the Cataract House I 
did. Cutter wrote me some letters, and in- 
sisted that I should do so, because it would 
prevent suspicions in regard to us.” 

‘“T believe you are only nineteen, Nick: did 
you intend to marry immediately?” I inquired, 
rather amused at the calculations of the strate- 
gist. 

‘*No; notatonce. I expected to get twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars from the bank, and 
to spend a year or two in Europe, as Mr. 
Overton talked of going there. Well, a change 
has come over my dreams,” added Nick, sadly, 
as he glanced at the irons on his wrists. ‘I 
did not see how anything could go wrong, and 
yet everything has failed me.” 

His case was only a repetition of the com- 
mon experience of evil-doers. 

Night came on, and the wind, which had 
blown fresh all day, subsided, 'so that we did 
not reach our destination till after nine o’clock 
in the evening. Captain Synders took kis 
prisoner to the town lock-up for the night, 
and the next day conveyed him to the 
county jail, to await his examination and 
trial. 

The day had certainly been an eventful one, 
and I was very much fatigued; but I was not 
willing to go home until I had seen Colonel 
Wimpleton. I was anxious to know whether 
the Union Line was to be broken up, and the 
war between the two magnates resumed. I 
hastened with Waddie to the house of the 
great man. We found him in his library. 

‘“Ah, Wolf, I didn’t expect to see you to- 
night; but I heard at Ucayga that you had 
captured one of the robbers, and recovered 
part of the money,” said he. 

“We have capturéd both of the robbers, 
and recovered all the money,” I replied. 

“Indeed! You have done well.” 

‘I don’t mean to say I have done all this,” 
I protested. ‘I think Tom Walton has done 
the most, and fared the hardest.” 

“‘T heard he was shot in the arm.” 

“Yes, sir;” and I explained the nature of 


his wound. 
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‘*T was told that Waddie and Captain Syn- 
ders could find nothing of the other robber.” 

** We could not; but Wolf knew just where 
to put his hand upon him,” added Waddie. 
‘We found him at the Cataract House; and 
who do you suppose he is, father? ” 

“*T haven’t any acquaintance among that 
class of people, and could not be expected to 
know him.” 

**It is Nick Van Wolter.” 

**Nick!” exclaimed the colonel, with a frown. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, it is Nick, otherwise Lord Pals- 
grave,” laughed Waddie. 

The colonel was anxious to learn the par- 
ticulars of the capture of the robbers, and 
Waddie and I related the adventures of the 
day. I delivered to him the package of money 
found in Nick’s trunk, which had been in- 
trusted to me by the constable. 

**You have had a stirring time of it,” said 
Colonel Wimpleton, when we had finished. 
‘‘T have been in Ucayga all day, and did not 
know what was going on. I had not been in 
the house an hour when you came. I had 
considerable difficulty in raising the money to 
pay my note.” 

‘*Have you seen Major Toppleton?” I 
asked, though it required some courage to 
ask the question, for I dreaded another ex- 
plosion. 

‘Seen him! No!” replied Colonel Wim- 
pleton, rising hastily from his chair, and be- 
ginning to march up and down the library. 
‘‘T have heard from him, though. He was at 
Ucayga this morning, raising money, to pre- 
vent me, I firmly believe, from getting what I 
wanted. There was almost a panic in money 
matters at Ucayga to-day. Toppleton got all 
he wanted, and came down by the ten o’clock 
train, and everybody was short by the time I 
arrived. But I raised the money, and paid my 
note. He came over to see me, after his re- 
turn, I learn, — to apologize, I suppose, for 
his shabby conduct. He wanted to see me 
very much, I am told.’ 

‘‘ Perhaps he came over to bring you the 
money you wanted,” I suggested, very mildly. 

** Not he!” sneered the colonel, determined 
to put the worst possible construction on the 
actions of his former rival. . 

After a longer experience of human life 
than I had at that time, I am satisfied that it 
is always the safest way to credit other peo- 
ple, especially friends, with good intentions. 
Those who believe that others mean well are 
seldom disappointed; and it is equally certain 
that those who do not believe others mean 
well, as seldom fail to realize their expecta- 
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tions. The very want of trust and confidence 
in others begets suspicion and evil dealing, 
while most people are ashamed to fall below 
what others give them credit for. 

** Toppleton is not the man I took him for,” 
added the colonel, after pacing the room for 
atime in silence. ‘* As soon as practicable, 
Wolf, our boat must go through from Hitaca 
to Ucayga.” 

“Don’t do that, father,” interposed Waddie, 
as much alarmed as I was. 

“Tt shall be done, Waddie. We can take 
all the through travel on the lake, and I shall 
no longer put money into Toppleton's pocket.” 

‘But, father, you judge Major Toppleton 
too harshly.” 

“No, I don’t. When I go to a friend in 
such an emergency as that of this morning, I 
do not like to have him make excuses, and put 
me off,” replied the colonel, bitterly. 

**We must bear and forbear, at least until 
we know what others mean.” 

“*So Wolf says; but I don’t want to hear 
any such stuff.” added the magnate, angrily. 

It was useless to say anything more, and 
Waddie had the good sense to hold his peace. 
We left the room together, and, tired as we 
both were, we could not separate for the night 
till we had thoroughly considered the perilous 
situation. 

“*T think myself it was rather shabby of the 
major to leave my father in the lurch, after 
what had happened,” said Waddie. 

** So it was, if he did leave him in the lurch; 
but we must hear the other side of the story. 
It appears that Major Toppleton came over to 
see your father this forenoon, after he had 
been to Ucayga to raise money.” 

**My father is rather hasty in his conclu- 
sions sometimes, and I hope the major will be 
able to explain his conduct.” 

**Tt is doubtful whether he obtains an op- 
portunity to explain,’’ I added, 

‘*We must be peacemakers again, Wolf.’’ 

‘* We can’t do much in an affair of this kind. 
T think, if your father had waited a little longer 
this morning, instead of leaving Middleport 
without seeing the major, all would have been 
weil.” 

“Let us hope for the best, Wolf; and in the 
mean time don’t say a word about breaking 
the union to any one.” 

I promised to keep still, and we separated. 
I went home, crossing the lake in the Belle; 
but, in spite of the good fortune which had 
attended our efforts in the pursuit of the rob- 
bers, I had not been so sad for many a day, 
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JOHN WINTER'S PARTICULAR FRIEND. 


BY MARK MELVILLE. 


OHN WINTER was a rising man, — at 
least so everybody in the town of Elton 
said, — and you may be sure that in so old, so 
quiet, and so sober a town as Elton there were 
many good judges of character. He had wan- 
dered into the town a ragged, barefooted lad, 
in search of employment, with very little 
knowledge of who he was or where he be- 
longed. His bright face and brisk movements 
at once attracted the attention of old Peter 
Johnson, proprietor of the only store in the 
place; by him he was taken and brought up 
to understand the mysteries of selling and 
trading, and at the age of twenty-three, when 
old Peter was called from behind his counter 
to leave forever the scenes of earthly traffic, 
John Winter found himself in possession of 
old Peter's only daughter Phebe, as his wife, 
and handsomely endowed with a well-stocked 
country store, a neat cottage, and last, though 
not least, staid and sober Jock, the old man’s 
favorite Newfoundland dog. I have been thus 
particular in mentioning Jock, for though only 
a dog, and well advanced in years, he was des- 
tined to play a prominent part in John Win- 
ter’s life. 

Jock’s career had been an eventful one. It 
was the custom in Elton, as in all small towns, 
for the loungers to flock around the stove at 
the store, and recount the memorable events in 
the history of the place; and, at these gath- 
erings, where Jock was always an attentive 
listener, his exploits were a favorite topic of 
conversation. He was the hero of the place. 
No less than twelve times he had pulled 
drowning lads out of the very harmless look- 
ing stream that ran through Elton. Three 
times he had rushed into burning dwellings 
to drag out sleeping urchins who had not 
awakened to a sense of their peril, and time 
after time he had given the alarm when neigh- 
bors’ barns had been fired by an incendiary. 
O, that dog had a history, and was universally 
respected by the old folks, and loved by the 
young people. 

John Winter was indeed a rising man. 
Blessed with a careful, loving wife, a com- 
fortable home, and a prosperous business, for 
five years everything went well with him; and 
then came a change. When little Bob, his 
only child, was four years old, John acquired a 
friend, a particular friend. Nobody seemed to 
know just when this friendship commenced; 
but it was noticed that John was not so attentive 
to business as formerly ; that he was away from 
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the store too much; that he grew careless in 
his dress; once polite and attentive, he was 
now rough and.often uncivil to customers; and 
people wondered at it, and at last concluded it 
was all on account of his particular friend. 
He would leave his store, and, when sought, 
would be found in Joshua Patten’s bar-room, 
in close communion with his friend. 

There was nothing attractive about this 
friend. He was short‘in stature, with a slen- 
der neck and a light head, and was nothing 
but —a bottle. Yet still John loved him. He 
would sit with him for hours; and when he 
left him, his face was flushed, his voice husky, 
and his steps unsteady. John Winter was be- 
coming a drunkard. People talked about it, 
looked grieved, but said nothing to stop his 
strange friendship. 

After a time it was too much trouble to go 
after his friend, and so he was kept at the 
store, where the friendship increased; carried 
home and domiciled in a closet, where he 
could be easily found, and often embraced. 

You may be sure John Winter’s wife was 
jealous of this new friendship. Like a true 
woman, she saw danger in it, and sought to 
break it. She was grievously troubled; the 
smile forsook her face, her step was slow, and 
she started atevery sound. Jock was troubled 
too, for dogs are reasoning creatures, what- 
ever the wise ones may say to the contrary. 
He was a teetotaler hi:nself, being, like all 
Newfoundlands, remarkably fond of water. 
He would skulk into Joshua Patten’s bar-room 
after his master, as though ashamed of being 
seen in such a place, but evidently bent on 
keeping an eye on his master; would follow 
him home in a very dejected manner, and 
in every way show that, though attached to 
him, he was very much ashamed of him. 

John would laugh at his wife’s remonstrances, 
and say there was nothing to fear, everybody 
formed just.such friendships, and when he 
found himself in danger he would break off. 
And so it went on, until one night John was 
brought home insensible, completely stupefied 
by his friend. This was a terrible blow to 
Pheebe. And, when John awakened the next 
morning, with throbbing head and feverish 
pulse, it seemed to have brought him to a re- 
alizing sense of his degradation, and most 
earnestly did he promise never to see his 
friend again. 

The morning was far advanced, and, find- 
ing himself too ill to attend to business, he 
despatched Phoebe to the store to arrange 
some necessary matters, laughingly telling 
her he would play housekeeper until her re- 
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turn. She departed; and, with little Bob 
upon his knee, for an hour he sat looking 
out into the sunshine that brightened his gar- 
den. Old Jock and little Bob, the best of 
friends, were rubbing noses together in the 
most loving manner. Everything seemed so 
bright and happy, that a pang of remorse 
shot through John’s breast as he thought of 
the dangers through which he had passed. 
But it is not always well to think of dangers, 
even when they have been passed; and so 
John Winter found it, for thinking of his old 
friend awakened the desire to see him once 
more. But it must not be; and he frolicked 
with Jock and little Bob, striving to drive it 
from his mind. But it would return; and, at 
last overcome, he went to the closet, -rought 
forth his gloomy-looking friend, and set him 
on the table. Jock looked up, saw the bottle, 
gave a dismal howl, and slunk under the table. 
Little Bob was dropped upon the floor, to be 
forgotten, and John Winter gave all his at- 
tention to his friend. One glass; and then, 
one more, and still another, until his head 
sank upon the table in drunken slumber. 

In the mean time, little Bob, left to take 
care of himself, had steadily paddled towards 
the door, that being the brightest point of 
attraction, out upon the steps, thence to the 
grass, and over the grass far and near, with 
all an urchin’s love for mischief and sport; 
away he went, as fast as his little legs would 
carry him, until he came to the well. Now 
little Bob was a famous climber, and the 
obstacle presented by the square framework 
around the well seemed just the thing upon 
which to test his climbing powers. Fortu- 
nately for him, the bucket, upside down, was 
standing close to the welt. Upon this he 
clambered, and found that he had an unob- 
structed view of the interior of the well. So 
far all was right; but something shining in 
the well caught his attention, and up he clam- 
bered. If he could only reach it! He leaned 
over, farther yet, still farther, when a woman’s 
scream, shrill and toud, startled him — startled 
even John Winter from his drunken sleep. 
He sprang from his seat, to feel something 
rushing by him; to see his wife frantically 
running towards the well, and old Jock, dear 
old Jock, with his teeth fastened in little Bob's 
dress, dragging him from the top of the well. 
Just in time—just in time. It sobered John 
Winter at once; and when his wife, with the 
rescued child in her arms, rushed into the 
house, and sank almost fainting into a chair, 
he sank upon his knees, and, with tears of 





repentance, begged her to forgive him. He 
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didn’t promise this time to break off with his 
old friend; but Phcbe knew, as he looked 
upon his child, crowing with glee, all uncon- 
scious of his great peril, and upon old Jock, 
all unconscious of the great deed he had ac- 
complished, that this terrible lesson would not 
be lost upon him. And so it proved. John 
Winter never sought his old friend again, but 
diligently set himself, by attention to business, 
to forget him, and is nowa sober, upright, and 
honored inhabitant of Elton. And so this old 
dog was the means of breaking a very bad 
friendship. 


NAMES OF SOVEREIGNS. 


BY KITTY CARROL. 


fy MONG the monarchs of France you will 
oftenest meet with the name.of Louis; 
not less than eighteen have reigned, and an 
incredible number of sons, cousins, and 
nephews of the kingly stock have borne the 
name. Other favorite names have been 


Philip, Charles, and Henry. 

The French people have always hada special 
fondness for giving nicknames or surnames to 
their sovereigns. Thus there were in the early 
times a Pepin /e Bref, or Pepin the Short; a 
Robert the Wise; and a Hugh Cafet, so 


called from the size of his head or the quan- 
tity of his brains— tradition does not say 
which. 

The great Charles has always been known 
as Charlemagne. There were Philip the 
Bold, Philip the Fazr, and Philip the Long. 
Charles the First was the Bald; the Second 
Charles was the Fafé ; the Third was surnamed 
the Simple ; the Fourth is known as the Fair ; 
and the Fifth as the Wise ; he kept so strict a 
rule over his kingdom that even games of 
chance were prohibited. Once, when asked if 
he was happy, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, because it is 
in my power to make others happy.’”’ Charles 
the Seventh was the Victorious, because he 
conquered his kingdom from the English. 

Louis I. was called Debonnaire, from his 
ease and courtesy of manner. Louis II. was 
the Stammerer ; Louis V. was the Jdle ; Louis 
VI. the Faz. It was this king who said to a 
soldier who was attempting to take him pris- 
oner during a battle, ‘‘ No, sir, a king is never 
ittaken — not even in chess,” at the same mo- 
‘ment splitting open the man’s head with his 
tbattle-axe. Not quite so daring a speech, 
however, as that of Queen Henrietta Maria 
of England, wife of Charles I., who, when in 
great danger at sea, said, ‘‘ Queens. are never 
drowned.” 
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Louis VII. was the Young; Louis VIII. was 
called the Lion-hearted; Louis 1X. was the 
Saint. He founded the first library in France 
after Charlemagne. He it was, who, when a 
prisoner, sent word to his captor, who askeda 
large ransom for him, ‘‘A king of France is 
not to be redeemed with money.” 

Louis XI. was the Crafty. He once de- 
clared that he could find in his kingdom any- 
thing he wanted except frutk. Louis XII. 
was called the Father of his People; and so 
beloved was he that his death was told to the 
people of Paris in these words: ‘*‘ We an- 
nounce to you the worst news you ever 
heard.” 

Lopis XIV. was the Grand Monarch. Of 
him it was asserted, while he was but a boy, 
that there was stuff enough in him to make 
three kings and one honest man. And it is 
recorded, that through his long reign he al- 
ways kept his word, and never betrayed a 
secret. He called himself the Father of Kings, 
on account of his own age and the number of 
years of his reign. Louis Philippe was known 
as the Citizen King, and the Wafoleon of 
Peace. 

The most beloved name among the French 
kings was probably Henry, for the sake of the 
great Henry IV., called the Good, and known 
as Henry of Navarre, and the ‘ Bearnaise.” 
His story is exceedingly interesting. Many 
anecdotes are told of him. Once, when cau- 
tioned against one of his nobles, who was 
supposed to be a traitor, he cried out, ‘* What, 
suppose a man to be atraitor! That is what 
I will never do!” 

With regard to the queens of France, there 
is an old story that one was once selected 
simply because her name happened to be 
Blanche. The choice lay between two Span- 
ish princesses, the more beautiful of whom 
was called Uracca, but was rejected because 
Queen Uracca would not sound well. One 
would naturally expect that the beauty would 
have been taken, even if her name had been 
Xantippe or Jezebel. 

But there seems to be a kind of method 
about the reigning houses, and the wonder is, 
how Uracca could ever have crept in. In the 
south-western kingdoms of Europe there is 
no end to the names of Katherine, Blanche, 
Elinor, Marguerite, and Isabella. Some of 
these are especially court names in Spain and 
Portugal, and so many have been the inter- 
marriages with’ France that it is hard to keep 
the track of all the royal ladies. Certain 
names seem to have repeated themselves from . 
reign to reign. You would never dream of 
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looking for a Queen Augusta or a Princess 
Lucy in the list. 

Evidently there was an exclusiveness about 
the names, as if but few were fit for the royal 
progeny. Even Victoria has her favorite Al- 
bert over and over again. She has among 
her children an Albert Edward, Albert Ernest 
Alfred, Arthur William Patrick Albert, Leo- 
pold George Duncan Albert, and Louise 
Catherine Alberta, and I know not how 
many more. ~ 

Among the Spanish and Portuguese male 
scions will be found Ferdinand and Alphonso, 
and John, Carlos, Pedro, and Enrique; in other 
words, Charles, Peter, and Henry. 

Among Russian emperors, Paul, Peter, 
Nicholas, and Alexander are the chief names 
—the two latter being considered of the best 
omen; among the empresses, Catherine and 
Elizabeth. 

Leopold, Rudolph, Sigismund, Maximilian, 
occur in and around Austria. In that region 
we find, too, Albert and Ernest, and above all, 
Frederick, and such female names as Theresa, 
Amelia, and Louisa. 

Farther north, in Denmark and Norway, 
there were for centuries, first a king Frederick 
and then a Christian. Christian II. got the 
name of the ‘Nero of the North” for his 
cruelty, being one of those miserable sover- 
eigns who will be known to all generations as 
bloodthirsty; such rulers as Otho the San- 
guinary, of Germany; Pedro the Cruel, of 
Castile; and Bloody Mary of England. 

The leading names among Swedish princes 
were Charles and Gustavus. Among them 
were the great Gustavus Adolphus; and after- 
wards Charles XII., who desired above all 
things to be like 47m and Alexander the Great 
— to conquer kingdoms and die on the battle- 
field. 

Christina, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
was one of the greatest queens who ever 
reigned; and, so admired was she in her own 
day, and her portrait so sought after, even in 
distant France, that all the artists in Paris 
could not supply the French people. 

The Scottish kings were Duncan, Donald, 
Malcolm, Alexander, David, Robert, and 
James. Five Jameses ruled Scotland; under 
the Sixth, England and Scotland were united. 

My young readers will see, from what I have 
written, that every nation seems to have many 
names peculiar to itself. 


—— NEVER put off till to-morrow what you 
should do to-day. 
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BLOODHOUNDS. 


HE genuine “bloodhound” is not, natu- 

rally, the cruel, bloodthirsty animal he is ° 
generally supposed to be; nor is he the only 
dog that will hunt men. Like all pure hounds, 
he is mild, loving, and kind, and will hunt any. 
game for which he is trained; and other dogs 
can be taught to follow a human trail, so that 
distinction of game is a mere matter of educa- 
tion. As commonly understood, bloodhounds 
are trained and kept for the pursuit of man. 
In the days of southern slavery they were 
used in the pursuit of runaway slaves, and 
during the late rebellion, southern prison- 
keepers and others used them in capturing 
escaped prisoners and fugitives. 

Originally the bloodhound was the choicest 
hound known, and he is described as large, 
tall, square-headed, with long, pendulous ears, 
heavy, drooping lips and jowl, broad-chested, 
crook-legged, and deep-tongued. Although 
rather slow, his powers of following a trail 
are extraordinary, and he will recognize it 
twelve or fourteen hours after the creature, 
man or beast, has passed. The name “ blood- 
hound” was given because he will follow the 
track of the blood as readily as that of the 
foot, and because he is turned from the origi- 
nal trail by fresh blood from some other ani- 
mal. These dogs have been used in many 
countries; the ‘‘ sleuth-hound.” once so com- 
mon on the frontiers of England and Scot- 
land, and used in catching sheep and cattle 
stealers, was the true ‘‘ Talbot” hound, trained 
exclusively for the pursuit of men. 

The bloodhound of the south, and perhaps 
known best as the Cuban bloodhound, is not 
of the genuine breed, but is descended from 
the Biscayan mastiff, and is trained to fight 
as well as to hunt. He is inferior to the true 
hound in his powers of following a trail, but 
is bloodthirsty and cruel. Slavery found a 
use for these terrible dogs, and the negroes 
feared them more than the lash or musket of 
the master; and during the rebellion these 
hounds served only too well their masters’ 
inhuman commands. 

Perhaps no finer specimens of the southern 
bloodhound can be found than those whose 
pictures are given in this Magazine. They 
are engraved from photographs from life. 
**Spot” is a Cuban bloodhound, and the only 
survivor of a pack used by Captain Wirz at 
Andersonville Prison, Georgia, for recaptur- 
ing escaped Union prisoners. His weight was 
one hundred and fifty-nine pounds; height 
three feet; length, from tip to tip, six feet four 
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inches anda half. ‘‘ Hero” was used at Libby 
Prison and Castle Thunder, Richmond, for 
the same purposes as ‘‘ Spot” at Andersonville. 
He weighed one hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds, was three feet two inches in- height, 
and seven feet one and a half inches from tip 
to tip. Warren Lee Goss, in his celebrated 
** Soldier’s Story,” gives some vivid descrip- 
tions of his fearful adventures with the south- 
ern bloodhounds, and the pictures of ‘* Hero” 
and ‘*Spot” are from that book. Mr. Goss 
gives an interesting incident of his recapture 
by the rebels, which will illustrate the manner 
of using the hounds. He says, — 

** We were entirely out of provisions on the 
eighth day of our escape, and in the morning 
had halted in some low land in the woods near 
a clearing to pick raspberries, which grew in 
abundance. Suddenly one of our number, 
noted in our travels for his quick hearing, de- 
clared the dogs were after us. According to 
previous agreement, when we were satisfied 
such was the case, we separated, each running 
in a different direction, to give the dogs all the 
trouble we could, as possibly by this method 
some might escape. Nearer and nearer the 


dogs came. I jumped into alittle brook which 
ran along through the low land, which was not 
wide enough to amount to much, as my clothes 


brushed the bushes on either side. But some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly. Seeing 
ahead of me a live oak, whose branches over- 
hung the brook in which I was running, I 
sprang and caught the ends of the extending 
limbs, and with more strength than I had sup- 
posed myself to possess, quickly threw myself 
on the branch, crawled towards the trunk, and 
went up near the top of the tree out of sight, 
and had just got my breath when a pack of 
the dogs, smelling the bushes, howling and 
yelping in a fearful manner, and snuffing the 
air, and two men on horses following the 
pack, came directly under the tree. Suddenly 
dogs and men started off in another direction, 
and I was not sorry to see them going. I sat 
in the tree, and heard them when they cap- 
tured my comrades. Another pack of dogs 
came around, and passed just to the left of my 
tree, and I was satisfied that my tactics had 
baffled them. 

‘*T had a good opportunity to observe, from 
my elevated position, the manner in which the 
horses followed the dogs. The men gave them 
a loose rein, and they followed the hounds, 
picking their way through the difficult places 
in the wood, and neighing in a manner which 
would seem to indicate that they loved the 
sport. The sound of the dogs grew fainter 





and fainter in the distance, until I was left in 
the tree to my own reflections undisturbed. 
Here I was. I had been without sufficient 
sleep for eight nights and days, almost con- 
tinually drenched with rain. My hip was 
badly swollen with travelling, my feet bleed- 
ing, and clothes, by constant intercourse with 
brambles and cane-brake of the swamps, hung 
in picturesque tatters around me. Chilled, 
wet, and hungry, I got down from the tree 
paralyzed with sitting with my leg over a 
branch, shook myself, hopped around to get 
up circulation, congratulated myself warmly 
on being rather smarter than the rest of my 
crowd, and then sat down, taking out my 
note-book, in which I had kept a kind of a 
log, looked at my map, reckoned up the dis- 
tance I supposed we had made per day, and 
the course we had been travelling, and judged 
myself from five to eight miles from the Chat- 
tahoochee River, near West Point, below At- 
lanta. Taking my course by the compass, I 
made a bee-line for the Chattahoochee River, 
which I determined should settle forever the 
question between the dogs and myself. I 
afterwards ascertained that I had not varied 
five miles in my calculations, which was quite 
a feather, I thought, in my thinking cap. 

‘¢ When the dogs came upon us, it was about 
nine o’clock, and when I resumed my journey, 
it was about three o’clock in the afternoon. I 
had not the slightest idea but that those fol- 
lowing the dogs had abandoned further pur- 
suit, and thus felt easy. I had not gone more 
than two miles before I heard the dogs on my 
track, bellowing and yelling like wolves. In 
vain I looked for a convenient method to get 
out of this scrape; but the trees were pitch- 
pine, and had no branches nearer than twenty 
feet from the ground. In this extremity I saw 
just. below me a Virginia fence, which I 
reached, and wrenching a stake from the 
fence for a club, I drew my coat sleeve down 
over my left hand, and thrust it out for the 
first dog which came up to bite at. He gave 
one jump at my extended hand, and just at 
that time I let the stake come down upon his 
ugly head in a manner which made him give 
one prolonged yell, and rub his head among 
the leaves in a way which seemed to take his 
mind from the business in hand. The next 
blow embodied a compliment to the whole 
pack, who had come yelling and snapping 
around me; and it laid one of them quivering 
just at the time the man following the dogs 
hove in sight, and sung out at the top of his 
voice, ‘ Let go them thar dogs, you Yank, and 
git off the fence.’ I saw I was cornered, 
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yet I did not fecl like being bit up just to 
oblige him. SoI replied by laughing at him, 
at the same time keeping the dogs off by a 
circular motion of my club, remarking that I 
should be happy to oblige him, but couldn’t 
see the point of letting the dogs take a bite 
apiece out of my flesh. I had noticed during 
this time that he had been cocking and hold- 
ing towards me a rusty revolver, which I mis- 
trusted, by the way he acted, was not loaded. 
After some parleying, he called the dogs 
off, remarking, ‘ Well, I reckon yer kind er 
tuckered eout, and I'll gin yer a little spell at 
breathin’;’ at which I politely thanked him. 
After repeated requests for me to ‘git into the 
path,’ which I told him I had no inclination 
for until rested, I finally complied.” 


THE HANDWRITING OF GREAT MEN. 
BY NORTH WELLER. 


_ Duke of Wellington’s writing was 
large and forcible, with no attempt at 
decoration. During the last ten years of his 
life, however, his writing was indifferent, and 
often illegible. None but a compositor in a 


newspaper office, accustomed to all sorts of 
hieroglyphics, could possibly decipher the 


characters. A letter of his to a minister in 
Lord Derby’s cabinet has not to this day 
been unravelled. Nine out of every ten of 
the duke’s letters treasured by autograph 
hunters were written by his secretary, Mr. 
Greville, who wrote a hand very much like 
that of the duke in his best days. 

Lord Brougham’s hand betrayed much 
unconquerable restlessness of impulse. His 
manuscript was a mass of hieroglyphics; 
and, according to Dr. Blenkinsop, in all Mr. 
Clowe’s extensive printing establishment in 
London, there was only one man competent 
to. grapple with it, and he often gave up in 
despair. 

Lord Palmerston wrote a loose, free hand, 
more definite in execution than Disraeli’s. 

Lord Aberdeen wrote a precise and beauti- 
ful letter, betraying neither passion nor im- 
pulse. 

The bold and careless freedom of Byron's 
handwriting, compared to the elegant little 
prettiness of Tom Moore’s, reveals very clear- 
ly the peculiar qualities of the two poets. The 
elegant precision of Mrs. Hemans’s penman- 
ship, and the free but clear and intelligible 
abandon of L. E. Landon’s, were equally 
characteristic of their mental peculiarities. 

The royal family of England have generally 
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written good, clear, and free hands. William 
IV. wrote a remarkably plain and legible hand, 
and that of his brother George was showy and 
fluent. Queen Victoria has an elegant signa- 
ture. 

Locke says that the faster a man writes the 
slower others read what he has written. Na- 
poleon could write fourteen pages in a minute; 
unfortunately, however, each page consisted 
of eight blots and a splatter. Some of his 
lines to Maria Louisa appear as if scattered 
over the paper by the explosion of a bomb- 
shell. 

Jules Janin, the famous feuilleton writer, is 
known in Paris as the journalist who writes 
the most illegible hand. Only two old com- 
positors at the office of the fournal des Débats 
are able to decipher his hieroglyphics; and 
often even they have to send sheets of the 
manuscript which they cannot read back to 
the author. Janin, then, never reads the 
illegible words to them, but quickly writes 
another sheet. George Sand says she once 
received from Janin a letter of which she and 
her acquaintances, despite their most strenu- 
ous efforts, never were able to decipher more 
than two words. 

Horace Greeley’s manuscript is very illegi- 
ble. A wag once observed that the sentence, 
‘Virtue is its own reward,’’ written by Mr. 
Greeley, was rendered by the compositor 
into, ‘‘ Washing with soap is wholly absurd.” 
Hon. Thad. Stevens, the ‘‘ Old Commoner,” 
wrote an illegible hand. His signature was 
little more than the scrawled initials, with a 
short, zigzag line following eachof them. We 
once had occasion to write to him, and re- 
ceived a letter in reply which we found it im- 
possible to read, though professing to be apt 
at deciphering manuscripts. Two weeks after- 
wards we handed Mr. Stevens the letter. He 
could not read it'himself until we gave him a 
clew by reminding him of the matter we had 
made inquiry about. 

A president of one of our popular railroads 
once wrote to an old farmer, requesting him 
to remove some shedding along the line. The 
old farmer could not make it out, and believ- 
ing it to be a free pass, used it as such fora 
year, none of the conductors presuming to 
dispute the construction he had put upon the 
scrawl. 

Many ludicrous and many serious blunders 
have resulted from the want of legibility in 
writing. In proof of the former, we might 
instance the cargo of monkeys, in which case 
“two,” badly written, was taken for ‘‘one 
hundred” in numerals; and, in proof of the 
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latter, we might instance the civil war that 
ensued in the time of Louis XIV. from a mis- 
construed letter. A despatch intended for the 
fiery Prince Condé was carried by a courier 
from the court to Angerville, instead of Au- 
gerville. The conciliatory missive, by the ill 
writing of the letter ‘‘n,” failed to come to 
hand at the proper time and place, and the 
prince continued those rapid movements that 
were followed by a civil war. 

Those who write for the press should try to 
make their writing clear and legible. Proper 
names, technical terms, quotations from for- 
eign languages, &c., should be written with 
especial plainness. Printers’ eyes are not mi- 
croscopic, and the supposition that they are 
walking encyclopedias, and proverbially clev- 
er, will not always save an author from ‘the 
disgrace of his own blunders. 

The mercantile class, in general, write grace- 
fully and legibly. As clerks, they do so by 
constraint. Lawyers’ writing is bold, large, 
and widely lined. Literary men — those of 
painful, unceasing research — write close, 
cramped, and inelegant hands. 

In many old and valuable manuscripts uni- 
formity is preserved throughout — the same 
character of letter, the same shade of ink, the 
same size and slope, are all preserved, from 
the beginning to the end of the large volume. 
Nothing, scarcely, can exceed their beauty. 
Capitals and particular words are emblazoned, 
by being written in letters of gold, or inks of 
brilliant and beautiful colors, strongly con- 
trasting with the deep black of the body of 
the writing. Many of them are the work of 
monks, who had great perseverance, unifor- 
mity of temper, and sobriety of mind. 

We read, with a kind of vague incredulity, 
that a Spanish divine composed, copied out, 
and corrected from the press, a hundred huge 
folio volumes. But the most astounding labors 
can be accomplished by a firm and unshaken 
purpose, carried into effect by untiring perse- 
verance. ‘‘ WVulla dies sine linea,” — no day 
without a line, — is the secret of authorship. 
Madame de Sévigné, who declared that she 
deemed the labor of writing a book utterly 
beyond the power of her industry, was con- 
vinced, by collecting and publishing the letters 
that she had written as an amusement, that 
she had actually accomplished the herculean 
labor without being aware of it. 


>. 


—— Ir has been estimated that there are 
about twenty thousand proverbs among the 
nations of Europe. if 
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RIDDLE. 


OD made Adam out of dust, 
But thought it best to make me first ; 

So I was made before the man, 
To answer God’s most holy plan. 
My body he did make complete, 
But without legs, or arms, or feet; 
My ways and actions did control, 
And I was made without a soul. 
A living being I became; 
*’Twas Adam that gave me my name; 
Thence from his presence I withdrew, 
Nor more of Adam ever knew. 
I did my Maker’s laws obey; 
From them I never went astray. 
Thousands of miles I run in fear, 
And seldom on the earth appear. 
But God in me did something see, 
And put a living soul in me. 
A soul of me my God did claim, 
And took from me that soul again. 
And when from me that soul was fled, 
I was the same as when first made; 
And without hands, or feet, or soul 
I travel now from pole to pole. 
I labor hard both day and night; 
To fallen man I give great light. 
Thousands of people, young and old, 
Will by my death great light behold. 
No fear of death doth trouble me, 
For happiness I cannot see. 
To heaven I shall never go, 
Nor to the grave, nor hell below. 
The Scriptures I cannot believe; 
If right or wrong I can’t conceive. 
Although therein my zame is found, 
They are to me an empty sound. 
And when, my friends, these lines you read, 
Go search the Scriptures with all speed, 
And you'll not fail to find me there, 
Though I'll not tell precisely where. 


—_———_>——__—. 


—— Tue Sabbath must be observed as a 
day of rest. A man who rests on that day 
can do more work in the six than he who 
works the seven days. Rest is as needful to 
man and beast as food. 


— Books should be few and well chosen. 
A good book should be read and re-read. It 
is like a true friend, who will never fail or 
cease to instruct. 


—— It is not so much in a few great things 
that we do that our lives are made truly im- 
portant or valuable, but in the constant per- 
formance of little duties. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





EULOGY ON GEORGE PEABODY. 


BY HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


AREWELL to thee, brave, hon- 
est, noble-hearted friend! The 
‘VILLAGE of thy birth weeps to-day 
for one who never caused her pain 
before. The ‘ Flower of Essex” is 
‘tGATHERED at thy grave. *+Mas- 
SACHUSETTS mourns thee as a son 
who has given new lustre to her 
historic page; and ®*MAINE, not un- 
mindful of her joint inheritance in 
the earlier glories of the parent 
state, has **oPENED her noblest har- 
bor, and **pRAPED her municipal 
halls with richest, saddest *+ROBEs, 
to do ‘HONOR to thy remains. NEw 
ENGLAND, from **MOUNTAIN-TOP to 
®>FARTHEST cape, is in sympathy with 
the scene, and feels the fitness that 
the hallowed memories of ‘‘ Leyden” 
and ‘* Plymouth” — the REFUGE and 
the rock of her Pilgrim Fathers — 
should be associated with thy obse- 
quies. This **GREAT and GLORIOUS 
NATION, in all its restored and vin- 
dicated union, partakes the pride of 
thy life and the sorrow of thy loss. 
In *tHUNDREDS of schools of the 
SDESOLATED south, the children, 
even now, are chanting thy requiem 
and weaving chaplets around thy 
name. In ‘HUNDREDS of comforta- 
ble homes, provided by thy bounty, 
the poor of the *"GRANDEST city of 
the world, even now, are breathing 
blessings on thy memory. The 
SproupEST shrine of Old England 
has unlocked its consecrated vaults 
for thy repose. The bravest ship 
of a navy, ‘* whose march is o’er the 
mountain waves, whose home is on 
the deep,” has borne thee as a Con- 
QUEROR to thy chosen rest; and, as 
it passed from isle to isle, and from 
sea to sea, in a circumnavigation 
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almost as wide as thy own charity, has given 
NEW SIGNIFICANCE to the memorable saying 
of the great funeral orator of antiquity: ‘‘ Of 
illustrious men the **wHOLE EARTH is the 
sepulchre; and not only does the 7INscRIP- 
TION upon columns in their own land point 
it out, but in that also which is Not their 
own, there dwells with ‘eveRyY one an un- 
written memorial of the HEART.” And now 
‘taRoUND thee are assembled not only sur- 
viving schoolmates and old companions of 
thy youth, and neighbors and friends of thy 
maturer years, but 6+VOTARIES of science, or- 
naments of literature, heads of universities 
and academies, foremost men of commerce 
and the arts, ministers of the gospel, dele- 
gates from distant states, and rulers of thy 
own state, *ALL eager to unite in paying such 
homage to a career of GRAND but SIMPLE BE- 
NEFICENCE, as neither rank, nor fortune, nor 
learning, nor genius could ever have com- 
manded. *+Curers of the republic, *REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, and more than representatives 
of royalty, are not absent from thy bier. 
8+NoTHING is wanting to give emphasis to 
thy example. ®Noruinc is wanting to fill up 
the measure of thy fame. But what **EARTH- 
LY HONOR— what accumulation of *EARTHLY 
HONORS — shall compare for a MOMENT with 
the SUPREME HOPE and TRUST which we all 
humbly and DEVOUTLY CHERISH at this hour, 
that when the struggles and the victories, the 
pangs and pageants, of time shall be ended, 
and the *tGREAT AWARDs of eternity shall be 
made up, °rHou mayst be found among 
1%+rHOSE who are ‘‘more than conquerors, 
through '°Him who loved us”! And so we 
bid thee 7*FAREWELL, BRAVE, HONEST, NOBLE- 
HEARTED FRIEND OF MANKIND! 





‘ 
—— CICERO was a successful lawyer, even 


according to the modern idea of success. He 
was what they called a new man, without 
patrimony; yet in the day of his prosperity 
his villa at Tusculum was worth nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars; that at Formie 
was valued at about half this sum; while the 
value of his house in Rome fell little short of 
four hundred thousand dollars. 


PittTacus, one of the four who were 
universally agreed upon as belonging to the 
number of the seven sages of Greece, has 
been. described as fat, dirty, lazy, and splay- 
footed. He had weak eyes, he dragged his 
feet when he walked, and was thought to give 
himself airs without reason. J/ 
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ANSWERS TO PRIZE PuzzLEs IN No. 157. 


1. (Brake) (spear) (oar) (thief) (oar) (tune) 
(sofa) (F) (ra) (E) (lance) — Brakespeare, or 
the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 2. Safety is 
of the Lord. 3. Antony and Cleopatra. 4. 
Snow image. 5. Dame Nature. 6. Boston 
Journal. 7. Webster's Dictionary. 8. (Sick) 
(shears) (inns) (wheel) (ass) (T parted) (a 
tower) (roll) (dumb-bell) (cot) (age) (door) 
— Six years since we last parted at our old 
humble cottage door. 9. 1. Gough. 2. Esli. 
3- Lalande. 4. Omar. 5. Nero — GELon, 
Hiero. 10. (Ewes) (thief) (eye) (nest) (tack) 
(L) (love) (witch) (ewer fishing) (will) (lad) 
(mitt) — Use the finest tackle of which your 
fishing will admit. 11. Horsemanship. 


Our Prize Puzzles seem to have tried the 
wits of Our Boys and Girls, for the answers 
are comparatively few. Several come within 
one of making a perfect list of answers, while 
a few mistake some of the symbols. Those 
who have succeeded best, and have earned 
prizes, are Frank D. Wood, Albion, N. Y., 
Henry W. Noyes (will he send us his ad- 
dress?), John Stockum, 414 Poplar Street, 
Philadelphia. Hector did not quite come up 
to the mark, but was good as far as he went. 
Specs also has a prize. Will he send his 
address? 











OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ENIGMA. 

158. It is composed of 33 letters. 
14 is a conjunction. The 30, 35, 4 is a rough 
edge. The 12, 21 is an interjection. The 2, 
10, 29, 13 is the participle of a verb. The 3,8 
is a pronoun. The 17, 25, 5, 18, 23 is to be- 
reave. The g, 6, 16, 20 is an intezjection. 
The 32, 11, 15, 19, 22 is a garment. The 24, 
12, 27, 33 isa solemn affirmation. The 28 is 
a chemical symbol. The whole is an old say- 
ing. 


159. 


The 1, 7, 


Dovusie Acrostic CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 

160. Two trees, which, it is likely, you see 
every day; 

They stand tall and graceful, you will sure- 
she Cross- Words. 

My first is a country, barren and wild; 

My second, you’ll find, is a full-grown child; 

My third is a month which is not often mild. 

SPECs. 


REBUs. 


“RIG Y 


PuzZZLE. 
162. Add five to a plant, and you have my 
first ; 
Add a hundred to aloft, and you have 
my last; 
When tipplers for spirits or alcohol thirst, 
At my whole longing glances they cast. 
Rarrnu Liiew. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


(YEN OR 


CHARADE. 


164. My first is chance; my second is to 
write; my whole to occur. MONSIEUR. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








“ HE more the merrier!” Perhaps we 

have said this before; but it is truer 
every week, for our friends are bountiful in 
their contributions to ‘‘head work.” But 
have acare! We receive every week old ones 
that have served their day and generation, 
and over each should be written, ‘* Reguzescat 
in pace” —a little Latin, which we will let the 
boys and girls translate. Be original; don’t 
-borrow! — Tempest has a good rebus, as we 
shall prove before long. — Audax, perhaps, but 
you have done better. The dish of sour crout 
is not quite to our taste. — Slim Jim is a bet- 
ter ‘‘ old friend” than his last rebus. 

Musical rebuses seem to be favorites with 
the ingenious; we have several good ones 
ahead. — Flour City decides to change his 
name to Wild Bill. As we have before sug- 
gested, don’t change, unless there is some 
excellent reason. — Fox was nearer right than 
those who corrected him; Beelzebub is usually 
pronounced with four syllables, with the ac- 
cent on the second. Guiccioli is pronounced 
as if spelled Guit-chi-oli.— Ding Dong is a 
good name for our friend Bell, and his letter 
has the right ring to it. — Flersheim’s rebus 
has gone “the way of the world.” — Ski’s 
best is reserved for use. 

J. S. G.’s geographical rebus A. — Peri’s 
“fortune” is a little uncertain; his note re- 
minds us of a remark to a tardy person, who, 
for once, was in season: ‘‘ You are soon of 
late; you are first at last; you used to be 
behind before.” — Ike is deep in study, but 
finds time for writing good letters and mak- 
ing good rebuses. — Horatio is evidently on 
good terms with Shakespeare. — Clinton, Lock 
Box 68, Haverhill, Mass., is far on the road to 
a good rebus-maker; his last specimens are 
good, but too easy. — Champagne Charlie 
must not be discouraged; we will draw the 
“blanks” in his lottery. 

Cockney, you did well with your letter; 
your request is attended to. — Jersey has cop- 
per coins to.exchange; his address is Bloom- 
field, N. J.; his problem is under considera- 
tion. —Gaston Folnay’s experiences with his 
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types are very creditable to him.— We like 
Tried and True friends. —Just think of the 
temerity of Horatio in sending this conun- 
drum: ‘* What is the difference between a 
Chinaman's hat and his country? One has 
the peak out, the other Pekin.” — Jerry Jingle’s 
transpositions are good. — Hautboy, vou as- 
tonish O. O., Hannah, and “all hands” by 
the beauty of your drawing. — Jersey Boy has 
the right of it. The writer in the magazine 
referred to may be sincere, but he is mistaken ; 
all our books are intended to help the bad to 
be good and the good to be better; to stimu- 
late good traits, and show the evil results of 
wrong doing; and Jersey Boy seems to under- 
stand this well. 

There is a History of the American Flag 
easily obtained at bookstores, and the Ency- 
clopedias give descriptions of other flags; we 
know of no one volume containing all that 
Sidney desires to know. L. Prang & Co., of 
this city, publish a sheet containing pictures 
of the “flags of all nations;” price, twenty- 
five cents. — William B. Hill’s poetry is quite 
creditable, but not exactly ‘‘in our line.” — 
John Shea repeats his figures too often in his 
enigmas, which, otherwise, would be very 
good. — Ski will find in any Encyclopedia a 
description of how types are made; in brief, 
they are either cast in metal or cut with a die. 
— Delta is A. 

While some of our young friends improve 
rapidly in their handwriting, and in the neat- 
ness and accuracy of their letters, others are 
too careless; remember that ‘‘ what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” —K ’72 
sends us a puzzle that pleases. — Captain 
Cuttle will please ‘‘ make a note of it,” that ~ 
one of his puzzles shall escape Hannah's de- 
vastating hand, and shall grace our pages. — 
Harry Pollock has it in him, and will yet at- 
tain to a place on the printed page. Why will 
not our friends put the same amount of work 
and study into ome rebus that they now put 
into several? One good puzzle is better than 
a dozen poor ones. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — James H. Foun- 
tain, 30 Park Place, Elmira, N. Y. (Good Tem- 
plars). — Frank Honerkamp, care of George 
W. Read & Co., 168, 172 Centre Street, New 
York City. — C. H. Gilbert, Box 813, Bidde- 
ford, Me. — Revilo Citpo, 3415 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. — Domine X. Y. Z., Box 20, Bel- 
fast, Me. (stamps). — Will B. Carrington, No. 
5 West Bridge Street, Utica, N. Y. — Harry 
Harland, Box 587, Westerly, R. I. (amateur 
papers). — Howard, Drawer ‘“ R,” Hartford, 
Ct. — Johnnie Mitchell, Cincinnati, O. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 














OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON. 


=, Walls and Hanging Gardens of Bab- 
ylon were counted as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Why there happened 
to be just seven wonders may puzzle not a 
few of our readers; but that they actually ex- 
isted, no one ought to doubt, as an ancient 
writer filled a book with an account of them. 

The truth of it is, seven was a favorite num- 
ber with the ancients. Every one will call to 
mind the Seven Sages of Greece, the Seven 
Sleepers, and numerous other sevens. Seven 
is used a great number of times, both in the 
Old and the New Testament; in Scripture it 
does not always stand for a definite number, 
but sometimes means completeness, fulness. 

The ancient pagan nations also held this 
number in very high estimation. The Pythag- 
oreans call it the venerable number; while 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Indians, Arabians, and 
Persians, as well as the Israelites, madé use 
of the week consisting of seven days. In the 
ancient Persian monarchy there were seven 
princes who acted as the counsellors of the 
king. Indeed, one might write as large a book 
on the wonders of the number seven as Philo 
of Byzantium wrote on the Seven Wonders. 

If it had not been for this partiality for the 
number seven, there might have been a hun- 
dred wonders of the world, each as remarka- 
able as some of the famous seven. 

As to the Walls and Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, the statements concerning them are 
so much at variance, that we shall probably 
never know what rank they ought to take among 
the great works of the early ages. There is 
good reason for believing, however, that they 
might almost rank with the Great Pyramid. 

The great Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar 
(died B. C. 561), when: he had completed his 
conquests, as he found himself in possession 
of treasures uncounted, and captives by tens 
of thousands, determined also to signalize 
his reign by some of the triumphs of peace, 
and many were the structures that showed 
the greatness of his power. He built a new 
palace of colossal dimensions, and surround- 
ed it with a triple wall, the outer one of 
which was some seven miles in circuit; he 
enclosed the city of Babylon with a wall, 





which, Herodotus says, was about three hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet high, and made the 
Hanging Gardens. This last work was un- 
dertaken to gratify his wife, Amyitis, a Median 
princess. Having passed her younger days in 
a mountainous region, she disliked the uni- 
form level of the country about Babylon, and 
pined for the woods and hills of Media. The 
lofty rocks and various trees of this wonderful 
paradise were an attempt to imitate Median 
mountain scenery. These gardens were high 
enough to overlook the walls of the city, and 
occupied a square four hundred feet on a side. 

It has been a question how these gardens 
were supported at this great height, as it was, 
until lately, taken for granted that the Baby- 
lonians did not understand the principle of 
the arch. But it is now known that very per- 
fect arches were built in Egypt, in Assyria, 
and in Babylonia centuries before Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s time, and so the question is simplified. 

The ancient Romans, when they had to 
carry a stone aqueduct across a deep ravine, 
sometimes built three or four tiers Of arches, 
one above another, till the required level at 
which the water was to be carried was reached. 
In the same manner, only on a larger scale, 
was this mound of the gardens raised. They 
built one story of arches, covering the re- 
quired space; on this was placed a second 
story; and thus was story after story raised. 
A great mass of earth covered the top, and 
water was supplied from the Euphrates through 
pipes. But how this water was raised is not 
certainly known. Not only flowers and shrubs 
grew there, but trees of the largest size; some 
of them so large that their trunks, according 
to Quintus Curtius, were twelve feet in diame- 
ter. The ascent to the gardens was by steps, 
and on the way up, among the arches, were 
stately apartments, whose pleasant coolness 
the heat of the climate could little affect. 

Still the great Wall of Babylon must have 
been much the greater part of the wonder. 
According to the lowest estimate it must have 
contained five hundred million cubic feet of 
solid masonry, and according to the highest 
estimate it must have contained many times 
that amount. According to the figures of 
Herodotus, this wall contained bricks enough 
to build the walls of a continuous row of 
‘* stores” — each four stories or fifty feet high, 
one hundred feet long, and sixty-six feet wide, 
leaving the front of the lower story for glass 
—long enough to reach one quarter of the 
distance round our globe. In this estimate 
we have reckoned the thickness of the store 
walls at eighteen inches. 





